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behandelt. In den sehr haufigen Zitaten von Titeln, u. s. w., sind 
einige Druckfehler stehen geblieben. S. 66 vas statt was, S. 472 
beschossen statt beschlossen, S. 535 merk wadig statt merkwilrdig, 
S. 550 Rute and have a wife statt Rule a wife and have a wife. Selbst- 
redend sind hier nur die sinnentstellenden Unrichtigkeiten ange- 
deutet worden. Einige angestellte Stichproben haben keine sach- 
lichen Fehler ergeben. 

Josef Wiehr. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. By 
Leonard Bloomfield, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Philology and German in the University of Illinois. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1914. 

Before offering any opinion on individual points of the book before 
me, I wish to state it asmy judgment that, on thewhole, itisdecidedly 
a good piece of work, and I beg to regard the following remarks, 
largely confined to questions which as yet do not seem to me to have 
found a final answer, not as intended to point out weaknesses in the 
book, but rather as indications that it thoroughly interested me. 

Throughout the author shows sound learning in the use of the 
vast material treated, and on the whole good pedagogic sense in the 
subject matter chosen and in the manner of presentation. Yet it is 
doubtful if "the general reader and the student who is entering 
upon linguistic work" will not often be bewildered by a mass of 
intricate detail, highly technical terminology, and not infrequently 
a style anything but popular and inviting to the general reader and 
the novice in matters linguistic; for example in the treatment of 
phonetics. But if not among the general readers and the novices, 
the book certainly should, and I sincerely hope it will, find its 
readers among students with some training in language study. 
The author disclaims any originality in the presentation of his 
subject. Though there may be little that is strikingly new to those 
initiated, yet it is to be considered no small service to the scholarly 
pursuit of language work in America to have made accessible to 
students investigations for most of them under lock and seal in articles 
of technical journals presupposing the knowledge which this book 
means to supply, or written in foreign languages with which our 
students are not sufficiently familiar. 

That the author has at least thoroughly digested his material, 
and has formed wellfounded opinions on the questions he treats, is 
apparent on every page, not only in the subject matter itself, but 
also in the freedom with which the author supplies illustrative 
material, first from the English language, (as it should be, because 
with it all of his readers are familiar); and also from foreign lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, with which at least many can reason- 
ably be supposed to have some acquaintance. Less commendable, 
in my judgment, is the strange proneness of the author to bring in 
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illustrative examples from languages of which not one out of a 
thousand readers can reasonably be expected to have even a most 
superficial knowledge; and I, for one, have the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that conclusions based upon the alleged phenomena of such 
languages fail to be convincing. Illustrations are to serve the pur- 
pose of demonstrating ad oculos statements supposedly based on 
them. They are the premises for an argument, and if I cannot 
verify the premises, the conclusion deduced from them falls to the 
ground, and the illustration becomes bewildering rather than illum- 
inating. This is the more true, if at times the author fails to be 
wholly convincing in instances which the reader can control and in 
which he has every reason to suppose the author much more compe- 
tent than in his use of obscure dialects. If, for example, in various 
places we are told that flash, flame, flare, flimmer, flicker, are deriva- 
tives, or perhaps more justly developments of a consonant combina - 
tion fl, it is doubtful at least if popular consciousness is aware of any 
connection, and I, for one, who have been somewhat engaged with 
these matters should be inclined to see in the fl-element, common 
to the words mentioned as well as to a number of others of remoter 
meaning, very little more than a striking coincidence, though as 
a mere hypothesis, I might not be bold enough to deny the possi- 
bility of such word-formation. Certainly the fl-element ought not 
to be put in the same class with universally recognized morpho- 
logical elements such as inflectional endings or suffixes of various 
kinds ; which, after sinning in this direction, the author himself indi- 
cates. Again, the author might have some difficulty in convincing 
many readers of any difference between the Latin "puella cantat" 
and our, "the girl sings"; the former being considered the equiva- 
lent of " the girl she-sings." And the less he is convinced here, the 
more staggering to the general reader and the beginner in linguistics 
it might be to comprehend and accept the Greenlandish "takuwa": 
"appearing-of-it-to-him," as the next approach in that language to 
our "he sees it"; or the Georgian "m-e-smi-s": " me-to-sounding- 
is" as the equivalent of our " I hear." It is quite true, as our author 
means to illustrate, "that the categoric and other distinctions of 
one's own language are not universal forms of expression or of 
experience"; yet the conclusion ought not to be pressed too hard 
that the idiomatic differences between various languages indicate 
a corresponding difference in the mental make-up of the peoples 
concerned. To come back to the Latin "puella cantat" it might 
be suggested that the early 'Germanic dialects furnish frequent 
examples of the same "inclusion" of the actor in the finite verb 
together with the action-meaning, as our author, of course, well 
enough knows. That is, in Gothic and the other older Germanic 
dialects the pronominal subject, now obligatory, is quite frequently 
left unexpressed. Even if it should have been the growing lack of 
distinctness of conjugational forms that induced, as seems probable, 
at first the more frequent, and finally the regular use of the pronoun 
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as subject, yet I cannot convince myself that in this outward 
remedy of a growing indistinctness any corresponding psychological 
change should have been involved. At a time when the use of the 
pronominal subject is unsettled, "nimu" is no more and no less 
than "ih nimu," and when finally "ih nimu" prevails, the new 
form was in every way the equivalent of the old. Similarly, "puel- 
la cantat" is no more and no less than "the girl sings," or "a girl 
sings," as the context may decide. What I mean to say is, that 
there is some danger of being betrayed into seeing, back of differences 
in linguistic expressions, greater differences of psychologic habits 
than the facts warrant. Modes of utterance, or idiomatic turns 
are very often the result of the most curious historical develop- 
ment, and they no more adequately express psychological analyses, 
or complex psychological operations, than the sound of the individu- 
al word can be said to cover a single psychological concept. Both 
become conventional ; and often enough the outward form finds not 
only its explanation but receives also its real present value from its 
historical development. I should not agree that the German: 
"Das Lied wurde gesungen," now is, or, for that matter, ever was 
equivalent to "The song became sung," and do not suppose that 
the author seriously means to propose this as its meaning, though 
he might easily be so understood (p. 173). Just how the com- 
pound passive with sein, in Gothic the rival of a simple form similar 
to that in Latin, though also of different origin, gradually displaced 
the simple form, and, in turn, was itself replaced by the new forma- 
tion with werden need not be recounted here. But as the com- 
pound form was in Gothic evidently quite the equivalent of the 
contemporary simple form, so are also the later developments. 
If we agree now, that in languages whose history we can at least 
partly unravel, word combinations, syntactic groups, as well as 
single words have a conventional meaning rather than the one 
naturally derived from them by a logical analysis, it becomes ap- 
parent how great the danger of misapprehension in dialects so remote 
and so little known. I hasten to say, however, that I fear less for our 
author in this regard than for his readers, particularly the class 
for which this book was professedly written. 

I fear some danger for these also from the first chapter of the 
book, on the " Nature and Origin of Language." It would be to no 
purpose to quarrel with the author and those with him who are 
convinced that the evolutionary theory finds its application in the 
most diverse fields, and so try to make a connection between the 
human speech as we know it and the surrogate found in the hypo- 
thetical species homo in an infinitely lower stage of development. 
Yet it seems to me that it is more a matter of faith than of demon- 
strable knowledge, that gesture-language is essentially the resultant 
of earlier purposeful movements, as the deictic movement of ear- 
lier grasping; and, particularly, that from expressive movements, 
incidentally accompanied by vocal utterances, language should have 
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directly developed. His belief is as good as other opinions or 
hypotheses; it is no better, in my judgment, because it explains 
no more of the nature of real language than the others. I quarrel 
with the author only for his unduly dogmatic assertion, first, that 
"gesture-language is nothing but a higher development of the 
expressive movements common, in their basis, to many animals." 
And that, second, "Vocal language is not essentially different. It 
consists, at bottom, of expressive movements. In the case of ges- 
ture-language the expressive movements themselves remained the 
means of communication; consequently the connection between a 
gesture and the original expressive movement is nearly always 
apparent, as when the deictic gesture is plainly a weakened grasp- 
ing movement and the depicting gestures scarcely differ from natu- 
ral imitative movements. In the case of vocal speech, on the other 
hand, it was not the movement itself that attracted attention and 
became the starting point for further development, but the sound 
which the movement produced." (p. 14) "Expressive movements 
are the physical phase of mental processes: whatever the mental 
processes the expressive movements correspond to them. Man's mind 
and his expressive activity have developed in indissoluble con- 
nection." (p. 15) I wonder if even the term "expressive move- 
ment" is not implying too much in this connection. Are we not led 
to infer that behind an "expressive movement" there is the pur- 
pose to express? Are these movements more than merely accom- 
panying, or parallel physical movements? It is not without signi- 
ficance that in the last sentence quoted the term "expressive acti- 
vity" has taken the place of "expressive movement." When the 
spontaneous physical movement, accompanying mental processes 
becomes associated with or productive of the expressive activity 
consisting of sounds voluntarily uttered for the purpose of com- 
munication with others, we have the beginnings of language, in 
the widest sense, a language in which also the higher types of 
animals may have a share; in man only have these sounds become 
articulate speech: the man who explains how, solves the question 
as to the origin of speech. But to me it seems that expressive 
movements, so-called, have no connection with language. To make 
clear the problem let me compare the human prototype before he 
had speech with a singing bird. He produced his "speech sounds," 
incoherently, without articulate meaning, as the bird his song, 
and as a baby its prattle. It remains to explain, first, how he came 
to associate these sounds with definite psychic experiences of his 
own, and, second, how others came to comprehend this association. 
The answer to these questions can at best be a mere hypothesis, 
and should never be given with any great assurance. 

I have somewhat singled out this one part of the book because 
the author has clearly spent most earnest thought and conscientious 
labor upon it and repeatedly finds occasion to refer to his assump- 
tions or conclusions. From a man of his learning and logical 
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incisiveness I should have expected an answer in a less certain tone, 
such as I appreciate in his treatment of " Internal Change in Lan- 
guage," Chap. VII, and "External Change in Language," Chap. 
VIII, two chapters which I consider to have been particularly well 
done. Chapter XIX, "The Teaching of Languages," does not 
altogether seem to fit into the book. To be sure, it shows the 
author as a young teacher of high ideals and contains some valuable 
suggestions; but the tone irritates me. Or is, perchance, this tone 
justified by an all too common lack of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the ideals and strivings of the serious members of our pro- 
fession, and the view lamentably common also in places of influence 
and authority, that any one with some glibness in a foreign tongue, 
though without serious linguistic or literary training, is amply 
equipped to impart language instruction even in schools of higher 
standing, so long as he can laboriously, with the aid of the grammar 
and dictionary, render a foreign text into English, and in case of 
urgent necessity by the same means transfer a simple English selec- 
tion into the foreign idiom? I grant, actual conditions, prevalent 
views outside of our ranks, amply justify the tone, and I might 
express the wish that, of the two classes of readers for whom the 
book was written, this part particularly be seriously studied by the 
general reader who may be in position to influence the raising or 
lowering of the standards of language instruction, in our colleges 
and universities as well as in the high schools. 

Chapter X, "The Study of Language," gives a very brief outline 
of the history of language study and contains a useful bibliography. 
A full index fittingly closes the book, enhancing its usefulness for 
reference after a first connected reading, and this it will surely, and 
deservedly, receive from many seriously interested in language study 
for its own sake. 

Tobias Diekhoff. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 12, 1915. 



HUGO HERMSEN, DIE WIEDERTAUFERZU MUNSTER IN 

DERDEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG. Breslauer BeitrageN.F. 33. 

Heft. Stuttgart 1913. J. B. Metzlersche Buchhandlung. x u. 

161 pp. Preis M4, 80. 

Der Verfasser bespricht in der Einleitung die Lehren der Wieder- 
taufer, die Ereignisse in Miinster und die geschichtlichen Darstel- 
lungen. Nach einem kurzen Bericht fiber dichterische Bearbei- 
tungen von Zeitgenossen, die nur als Zeugnisse der Zeitstimmung 
bemerkenswert sind, werden etwa 20 dichterische Arbeiten vom 
Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts bis 1900 der Reihe nach untersucht. 
Zum Schlusse werden die Ergebnisse der Schrift zusammenge- 
fasst. Da es sich um keinerlei vollwertige Dichtwerke handelt, 
so sind die Fruchte der Studie bei aller lobenswerten Sauberkeit 



